III.]                  His love of Country-life.                I/I

lived hard by. Pure and undefiled feudalism was wor-
shipped in the clique to which these gentlemen belonged,
and which consisted of advocates of class institutions,
enthusiastic partisans of Legitimism, believers in the Holy-
Alliance policy, High Churchmen, etc.; and it would have
been indeed surprising if some of the ideas current in such
society, and freely ventilated therein during every political
discussion, should not have taken root in the mind of a
young man still undergoing a process of intellectual develop-
ment. The whole thing was in reality not nearly so bad as
it seemed to be; and it is perhaps a pity that men like
Thaddens were not permitted, later on., to take their stand
upon the ground of Constitutionalism, for there was in
them not a little of the material for a parliamentary u Right "
which, by reason of its concentrated force and steady
integrity, might have played a very different part to the
agitatory rok now so highly in vogue in the Conservative
camp.

Judging by the foregoing record of facts, Bismarck was
indisputably a Junker at one time, ancl in the fullest sense
of the word. We may add that, as far as that expression
may be held to denote a country squire, he still is so, and
wishes to be so considered during the tranquil days of his
annual furloughs at Varzin and Friedrichsruh. The remark
of a person very near and dear to him, " He likes a turnip
better than all your politics," must not be taken literally;
but there is a grain of truth in that assertion. The
Chancellor is extremely fond of agriculture, and delights in
being upon his estate, far from town-life. We may go even
farther, and admit that Otto von Bismardk, in politics as well
as in private life, belonged for some years to the category
of persons described as Junkers by the 1848 Liberals; but
this admission can only be made under certain restrictions